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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Com pounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or 
“CAFE D 

IN ALIDES" 
does not produce the 
usual — yet 


“CAFE 
TNVALIDES” 
pleases the most 


critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


W hatever 
Your 


Question 


Be it the pronounciation of vitamin 
or marquisette or soviet, the spelling 
of a puzzling word—the meaning of 
overhead, novocaine, etc., this 
“Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000 
Words. 2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 
Regular and India Paper Editions. 


Write for specimen pages, prices, etec., FREE 
Pocket Maps if you name Our Dumb Animals. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 


10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


The Animal's Magna Charta 


in Ethnic History and 
in Ethical Truth 


By EDWARD P. BUFFET 


We know of nothing put- 
ting into so few pages the 
story of the Animal in its 
relation to Man through 
human history. It is at 
once scholarly, scientific, 
and interesting. Invalu- 
able to humane workers and 
should be read by all lovers 
of animals. 


Published by the 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
Price 15 Cents 


THE STEEL TRAP 4A Manual of Infor- 


mation, by EDWARD 
BRECK, Ph.D., Scientist and Experienced Trapper 
10 Cents a Copy 


Order from J. P. Briggs, 622 C St., NE, Washington, D. C. 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice :—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 


made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


[Baby Loves 
A Both With 


Cuticura 
Soa 


Bland and Soothing to Tender Skins 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gnvdertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


or sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
( Titles in bold-face are of books. ) 


Complete price-list will be mailed free upon application. 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 57, June, 1924- 


... each, $1.25 
Humane Calendar for 1926, one for 20 cts., 


Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set . $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6} x 3}....... "$0.50 per 100 
Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cts..... aper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty Francis H.Row ley ‘ “$0. 30 per 100 
Know Your Horse, Major G. Huber... 30 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ae. = 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ........ 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ “ 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story ............. ° Belles 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card.. 1.00 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card........ 100" “ 


The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) .. 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ..... = 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider .. . 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1. - per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4... 30 a 
Man’s Faithful Friend ..... 
The Story of Barry.......... 
What the Chained Dog Says é = 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus.... cloth, $1.50 
The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2. eke = per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... 
“Look at the Birds,” by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 30 = 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease . .$0. = per 100 


Humane Education Leaflet No. 8 .......... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ......... 20 iad 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 


“The Beggar Cat,’”’ post-card, 6 cts. perdoz .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
peaeey and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


For yim t s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ............ paper, 15 cts. 
Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c.. paper, 15 cts. 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more ... each, 10 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........... pea 30 per 100 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry’’. . “30 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... _ = 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had — * 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals. .50 “ “ 


Humane Education Leaflet’ No.7, Cattle... 
Ways of Kindness 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 


Humane Stamps in colors................. $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placards............ each, 3 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

Angeli Prize Seoment Recitations (paper). 55 ets. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals .... $3.00 per 100 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty....... — oS 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance ..... ees 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 

Festival of Tender Mercies ............... . 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley ......... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp.1.50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. of |.” 
The Coming Education 30° “ 

Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ........ 1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” 35 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Register ................ 10 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. Eddy, 50 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered 
GELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONE 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


GLory To 
GOD, 
Peace on EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JusTicE 
AND MERCY TO* 
Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Vol. 58 


November, 1925 
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THE Royal S. P. C. A., London, reports the 
rapid growth of Bands of Mercy. In England 
many Bands are composed of grown people. 


ACCORDING to the Paris Prefect of Police, 
3,317 dogs were sold by the Lost Dogs’ Home 
last year to scientific institutions for vivisec- 
tion. This is the statement made by the New 
York Globe. To be lost is suffering enough. 
They were entitled to a painless death. How 
many of them, we wonder, had it? 

A FAMOUS French professor of psychology, 
Charles Richet, winner of the Nobel Prize, 
insists that man is the stupidest of all created 
things since, while in normal conditions, the 
animal always lives up to his light, man con- 
spicuously fails here to take advantage of the 
wisdom that should be his as the result of 
the slow experience of ages. 


IN the virtually clean bill of health given the 
Tex Austin cowboy show staged by the Chi- 
cago Chamber of Commerce, no one seems to 
have thought of the degrading influence, upon 
the young especially, exerted by such per- 
formances. Some of the photographs of the 
scenes are enough to prove the pain and dis- 
tress caused the animals. 


‘THERE is only one motive that could govern 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in advocating 
the licensing of the cat should the occasion 
arise, and that is to save suffering. To allow 
the unlimited breeding to continue means 
vastly more suffering in years to come than 
could be incurred by the first few years of the 
law’s enforcement. Here is a birth control 
proposition that it would seem all sane people 
would approve. 


IN an editorial in the Golden Age, written 
‘supposedly by a monkey, this monkey scorns 
his alleged kinship with man on several 
grounds. Among them, he says, is this: “We 
are a peaceful folk. We never invented gun- 
powder, submarines, poison gas and TNT. 
We never butchered or starved 20,000,000 of 
our own kind just to humor the whims of half 
a dozen monkey kings and kaisers. We have 
more sense than that.” 


FOR WHAT DO OUR TWO SOCIETIES STAND? 


For the prevention of cruelty to all animals and for the securing and enforcement of 
just legislation against those who wilfully ignore their rights and unjustly treat them; 
for the education of those who are to be the men and women of the future in the prin- 
ciples of justice and compassion to all sentient life. 

These principles, established in character and finding expression in life’s relationships, 
mean the end of race prejudice, of international suspicions and jealousies; they involve 
the preparation for peace instead of the preparation for war, and can only issue in the 
finest type of citizenship—that type of citizenship on which, and on which alone, can be 


built an enduring republic. 


Into the fellowship of those who seek such ends can come all men of good-will what- 
ever their color, their creed, or their country. 


TURKEY LEADS MASSACHUSETTS 


AST year we endeavored to secure from 

the proper committee of the Massachu- 
setts legislature the recommendation of a 
law prohibiting just what Turkey has now 
forbidden. The committee ignored our ap- 
peal. Who supposed we would be outdone 
by the Turks? Here is the story according 
to the Boston Herald: - 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 26 (A. P.)—Riding 
the tide of western civilization which is pour- 
ing into the new Turkey and sweeping away 
one picturesque custom after another, the 
prefect of Constantinople, Dr. Emine Bey, has 
banished from the streets of the city all the 
dancing bears and performing monkeys. with 
their gypsy masters. 

It is true that one of the reasons was that 
the animals had occasionally bitten some of 
their young admirers. Perhaps a few chil- 
dren nipped by an unhappy and more or less 
tortured bear or monkey would help us here to 
secure the legislation we want. The Turks 
also said, “This sort of thing makes us look 
ridiculous in the eyes of visiting foreigners.” 


HUMANE societies in the East may now 
expect to face many a conflict with Wild West 
shows since Chicago has declared them to be 
so free from cruelty. And yet one steer was 
forced to go through an experience in which 
its neck was broken, another so treated that 
it broke its leg, and still another in being 
thrown by a cowboy had a horn broken off. 
Who caused these injuries? According to the 
report, the animals themselves alone were the 
guilty ones. 


A NEW PEACE PLAN 


HAT war means larger wealth to many 

we all know. Out of the horrors of the 
last war a host of profiteers came with greatly 
increased riches. Young men were forced into 
the service to face disease and suffering and 
death while multitudes stayed at home and 
piled up their treasures. The new idea is, if 
another war breaks out, the nation’s industry 
and all the fortunes of the well-to-do shall be 
mobilized as well as the muscle and fighting 
ability of its youth. One writer thinks this 
idea is to have greater consequences than the 
discovery of a continent. The new plan we 
are told is the suggestion of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. Of this plan Mr. Bernard W. 
Baruch, as a result of his experience in con- 
nection with the War Industries Board, says, 
“Tt is practical, and already to some extent 
was being put into operation at the close of 
the Great War. This plan,” he says, “will 
be submitted shortly to Congress and is 
already approved by the great business men, 
by the American Legion, and by such soldiers 
as General Pershing.” 

If war were no longer to enrich anybody, 
but, on the other hand, rather to impoverish 
those who heretofore have been the selfish 
gainers by it, certainly the chances of its 
occurrence would be vastly lessened. 


THE endorsement given the rodeo or Wild 
West show held this summer in Chicago under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce can 
but cause the deepest regret to the most of us. 
It will do more to popularize these demoral- 
izing exhibitions than humane societies can 
overcome in years. 
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INDICTMENT OF THE GOVERNOR OF WASHINGTON 


AN APPEAL TO THE HUMANE SOCIETIES OF THE 


HALL the cruelties of the Wild West 

rodeos continue in defiance of law and 
humanity? The highest official of the State 
of Washington lends his presence to them and 
voices a flattering approval of such public 
performances as constitute bare-faced viola- 
tions of the law of his state. We refer to the 
Ellensburg, Wash., rodeo which took place 
recently. Elsewhere on this page we print 
the law itself, explicit and adequate, as it is. 
Who, if not the highest authority of that 
state, is to be looked to to compel its enforce- 
ment? 

Ellensburg has acquired the unwholesome 
notoriety of being a “round-up” town. In 
one of the worst of this season’s rodeos, of 
which we have received full reports,—in a 
series of most gruelling contests in which un- 
offending animals were goaded to frenzy and 
subjected to unspeakable tortures, the cruelty 
passes unchecked and unpunished, and the 
itinerant perpetrators move on to repeat them 
elsewhere, if permitted. 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, a representative of 
the American Humane Education Society of 
Boston and the National Parent-Teacher 
Association, a woman of high standing and 
influence in Washington, was an eye-witness 
to the scenes at Ellensburg and her report as 
given to the press is here reprinted. She 
says: 

I attended the Ellensburg rodeo, September 
11, for the purpose of learning first hand what 
this extensively advertised affair—which its 
promoters have pleased themselves in naming 
**Washington’s Great Wild West Show’’—had 
to offer to the people with whom they have 
taken this liberty. I found the city in gala 
attire, with the American flag, emblem of jus- 
tice and liberty, profusely in evidence through- 
out the business section and on the show 
grounds. Its glorious colors led the parades 
incident to the arena performances. ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner” was played by the 
band as a prelude to the program, which 
consisted largely in wanton cruelty to dumb 
animals and reckless risking of human life. 
The usual rodeo contests, such as bulldogging. 
steer roping, bucking, wild cow milking, wild 
horse racing, ete., were carried on during four 
hours of the hot afternoon, while the dumb 
victims groaned under the burden of outrages 
inflicted upon them. 

Horses were shamelessly tortured in the 
bucking contests and sharp spurs were used 
upon them without mercy. In two instances 
the mounted human participants closed in on 
a horse gallantly fighting for his rights, and 
relentlessly chewed his ears, spitting the blood 
out on the ground until he was brought to the 
proper state of subjection. One horse was 
choked to the ground as a means of vantage 
to the humans. Pliers were used to twist the 
noses of the wild horses in holding them dur- 
ing the relay races. In the wild cow milking 
contest the cows were run down by two men 
on ponies and bulldogged by one, while the 
other drew the milk from her udder into a 
small bottle. The steer-roping events were 
viciously cruel in character. In some in- 
stances the steers were thrown and dragged 
from fifteen to twenty feet, three times in suc- 
cession, or apparently until the breath was 
sufficiently knocked out of the poor brutes to 
permit of the hog-tying. Two steers had their 


horns broken off during the afternoon, one in 
roping and one in bulldogging. The blood 
pouring forth from the injured members fur- 
nished the gory features of the scene. During 
these contests three humans were carried out 
of the arena on stretchers. According to a 
witness on the ground for the humane societies 
of the State, the entire three days furnished 
similar orgies. On Saturday, five human 
beings were carried off the grounds and one 
steer’s leg was broken. This animal was shot 
and given to the Indians for food. Gambling 
among the Indians was announced as one of 
the attractions of the show. 

It has been estimated that forty per cent of 
the attendance at this exhibition on Saturday 
was children. The question is: Wil! the great 
State of Washington further permit such an 
offense in the name of amusement to be of- 
fered to its childhood and youth? The rodeo 
is a violation of Section 3190, Rev. Com. Stat- 
utes, for the State of Washington, which 
reads: 


“Every person who wantonly, or for 
amusement of himself or others, or for 
gain, shall cause any bull, bear, cock, dog, 
or other animal to fight, chase, worry, or 
injure any other animal or to be fought, 
chased, worried, or injured by any man 
or animal; and every person who shall 
permit the same to be done on any 
premises under his charge or control; 
and every person who shall aid, abet, 
or be present at such fighting, chasing, 
worrying, or injuring of such animal as 
a spectator, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” 


It has been demonstrated in Pierce county 
that this law can be enforced, and it is a mat- 
ter of pride for every citizen of the county to 
know that a rodeo cannot be staged within 
its boundaries. It is for the people of Wash- 
ington to say whether this lawless, Spano- 
Mexican type of amusement shall, in defiance 
of the laws of the State, endure as an institu- 
tion of their beloved commonwealth. 

Full corroboration of Mrs. Nichols’ report 
is furnished by Mr. Donald McInturf, who 
represented the humane societies of the State 
at all the performances. When our repre- 
sentative, no longer able to passively observe 
the cruelties and abuse, sought out Governor 
Hartley to ask his aid in abating them and 
in upholding the law, this is the amazing state- 
ment that came from that official, as reported 
in the press: 

“The program, which is the best I have ever 
seen, is a clean demonstration of the courage, 
skill and grit that built up the early West. 
It is a splendid influence on the young men 
and women who participate. An influence 
that is a fine thing to keep the minds of the 
young occupied, serving as a safety valve. 

“When these young people are out here, 
bulldogging steers, riding bucking horses, 
roping and engaging in those other fine, clean 
sports that made up the life of the early West, 
they are not out hitting a taxicab driver on 
the head to get his money or seducing some 
mother’s daughter and placing themselves 
upon the pathway that leads to the peniten- 
tiary or the reformatory. I feel that it is 
much better that they have this safety valve 
in the field of good, clean sport than that they 


UNITED STATES 


shall some time be the object of gubernatorial 
clemency. 

“I am thoroughly enjoying every minute 
of the show and it is one of the finest influences 
in the life of the State and one of the institu- 
tions that should be preserved. I give full 
praise to those who handle the rodeo.” 


The Humane Societies of this country have 
put themselves on record as favoring action 
leading to the suppression of the American 
rodeo. Concerted effort is all that is needed 
to wipe out these revivals of a lawless period 
in the country’s growth. They recently 
failed to get a footing on foreign soil, after 
several desperate and strongly-financed at- 
tempts. With sufficient funds available to 
pursue and prosecute offenders, the rodeo can 
be driven from the American out-door stage. 
To this end humane societies and individuals 
are urged to raise a fund, at once, sufficient 
to combat successfully a most vicious, de- 
praved and demoralizing form of cruelty to 
animals. 


OUR STATEMENT VERIFIED 


T was stated in Our Dumb Animals some- 

thing like a year ago that the author of the 
story upon which the film “The Covered 
Wagon” was made had said in a personal 
conversation with a friend that he was not 
permitted to see the filming, that he was even 
refused admission to the grounds, and that 
when he protested against the unnecessary 
cruelty to helpless animals his protests were 
unavailing. 

In the report of Mr. Lowry, who was sent to 
California as the representative of a committee 
of three appointed by the Christian Science 
Monitor to see how far cruelties were being, or 
had been, practised in the filming of pictures, 
he says that after patient investigation with 
regard to this statement being made by 
Mr. Hough that it was discovered to be un- 
founded. In this assertion Mr. Lowry was 
wholly sincere. He stated the facts so far as 
he could learn them by interviews and cor- 
respondence. 

We are glad to publish the sworn statement 
of the gentleman to whom Mr. Hough made 
the assertion: 

** “About six months before his death, Emer- 
son Hough spent an evening at the apartment 
of the writer at 41 West 52nd Street, New 
York, during which Mr. Hough related several 
of his experiences. Naturally the subject of 
“The Covered Wagon” arose, and Mr. Hough 
made the statement at that time that he very 
much objected to the maiming and killing of 
the animals during the filming of the picture, 
and because of his objection he was refused 
admittance to the lot during the filming of 
some of the scenes. 

Soper’ 


“On this 22nd day of September, 1925, 
before me personally came Ellis Soper, to me 
known and known to me to be the individual 
described in and who executed the foregoing, 
instrument, and he duly severally acknowl- 
edged to me that he executed the same. 


EpitH CoHEN, 


Notary Public, New York County 
New York County Clerk’s No. 303”” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THIS MONTH’S FRONTISPIECE 
(See front cover) 
FRANK HAILE 


OWN in Texas there is a horse which is 

literally “legs” to his young master. 

Not to have the use of a fellow’s two legs is 

somewhat of a handicap, but when you’ve 

got a friend with four of them, plus a strong 
neck, it doesn’t make so much difference. 

Ask fifteen-year-old Curtis Miles, who is 
proprietor of a refreshment stand on the Fort 
Worth-Dallas pike. “‘Billy,”’ once a mail ser- 
vice horse, is his friend. Curtis’ legs aren’t 
much good, but Billy’s are. 

Young Miles suffered an attack of infantile 
paralysis when about two years of age. As 
is often the case, it left his legs all twisted and 
useless. He has been treated at the hospital. 
“T guess I got there a little too late though,” 
Curtis says. ‘They told me they could have 
helped me a lot if they could have had me 
when I was younger. But they did me lots of 
good, anyway.” 

By selling papers, working at various odd 
jobs and trading, Curtis earned enough to 
buy Billy from a postal employee in Fort 
Worth. The total consideration of the deal 
was $10, a sum which would have rankled 
most self-respecting horses. But Billy knew 
he was getting the best side of the bargain. 

Another companion of Curtis is a small dog 
he adopted three years ago. Everywhere he 
goes the dog follows. In fact, the three of 
them are inseparable pals. 

This is the way Curtis mounts, or, more 
explicitly, the way Billy puts Curtis upon his 
back: Curtis sits directly in front of Billy’s 
fore feet and tugs at the animal’s left leg. At 
this cue Billy lowers his head. Curtis then 
takes the mane in one hand, the bridle near 
the bit in the other. Billy gives a slight piill 
with his head and Curtis is enabled to throw 
himself upon the horse’s back. 

Quite complicated in description, but simple 
in operation. Billy and Curtis are always 
glad to demonstrate for anyone. 

When Curtis is not working at his cold 
drink stand, he usually looks after the live- 
stock at his home near Lancaster or seeks rec- 
reation in the woods and fields. And Billy is 
always his staunch aide. During the winter 
Curtis attends school, riding the horse there 
and back to his home. All during school 
hours the dog stands guard by the horse. 
The horse will kick when other children try 
to ride him. 

The longest trip Curtis and Billy made 
together was a forty-five-mile ride from Mans- 
field, Texas, to Dallas. It was while Curtis 
was attending a movie at Mansfield that the 
pup adopted him and Billy, following them 
all the way to Dallas. 

Curtis has tried his hand at several jobs, 
from cotton picking to working on a hay 
baler, but his ambition is to be an electrician. 
He does all the wiring at the house and helps 
his father while working on the family car. 


CLUB OPPOSES CROPPING 


HE following announcement, appearing 

in Dog World, is welcome news in con- 
nection with the present campaign to stop 
the cropping of dogs’ ears:— 

“Resolved, that the secretary of the Erie 
Kennel Club be directed to petition the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club to issue a rule that no dog 
whelped after January first, 1928, may be 
eligible for prizes in licensed shows if shown 
with cropped ears.” 


THE HORSE 
WILL CHAMBERLAIN 


YOU tell me he lags with back numbers, 
A creature of days that are past, 

That his glory or record now slumbers 
With things that Old Time’s overcast. 

I listen, and note what you’re saying, 
As a man does, or should do, of course, 

But no word can keep me from paying 
My tribute, heart-deep, to the horse. 


In the mornings of time he was faithful; 
The panoplied chariot he drew 
To battle, Mars-guided and wrathful, 
Where spear, arrow, blade wildly slew. 
Bucephalus! steed of that master 
Of a world. you but single the fame 
Of your breed,—quiet trail, charge, disaster— 
Who could tarnish the glow of your name? 


And America! what pen shall reckon 
The deeds of the horse in this land, 
Where paths, scarcely trodden, did beckon, 
Still beckon, the foot and the hand? 
Through the rough Alleghanies he bore you, 
Over prairies and plains with high zest, 
He stood by you, toiled for you, cheered you, 
He gave to this nation the West. 


So, when in a spirit of scoffing, 
You take this old friend for a mark, 
You'll glimpse me aside, in the offing, 
Unconcerned with your whiffit-like bark. 
For though cars fill the earth with their gases, 
And airplanes the skies with their force, 
In the progress and spread of the masses, 
He’s immortal—God bless him!—THE 
HORSE. 


WHY NOT TRY IT? 


NE cold winter day I saw a big crowd 

collected on a very busy street in the 
market district. I crowded up front, and saw 
a fine big horse hitched to an empty wagon. 
The driver was trying to start by coaxing and 
whipping the horse, but all to no purpose. 
Traffic was badly held up. 

A finely dressed gentleman stepped off the 
walk and asked the driver if he would like to 
have him start the horse. He said, “Yes. 
Go as far as you like.” The gentleman took 
off his gloves, gave the horse a pat and a kind 
word, and took out his watch. He took up 
one forward foot and held it up just five min- 
utes. Then he told the driver to let the horse 
go when he said the word, but not to strike 
him or speak to him. When the time was up 
he gave the horse a pat and said, “Now go,” 
and the horse went. Traffic was resumed at 
once and the crowd melted away. It was a 
good lesson for me and may have been for 
others. I have owned hundreds of horses in 
my fifty years of business life and never found 
whipping a contrary horse of any use. 


THE PARROT KNEW 

URING one of our heaviest thunder 

showers last summer, Polly’s mistress 
forgot to close the window near the bird’s 
cage. Happening to go in the room where 
Polly’s cage is kept, she found her pet strut- 
ting back and forth in the cage. Her mis- 
tress hastened to shut the window. Polly, 
not stopping her agitated walk, cocked up 
her head and exclaimed, “‘Nice day, ain’t it?” 


“MOTHER,” FAITHFUL GEORGIA MULE, NOW ENJOYS BERMUDA PASTURE 
HIS mule was recently pensioned after hauling $8,000,000 worth of cotton during the past 


fifteen years for the Georgia Warehouse & Compress Company of Dublin. 


age affected ‘““Mother’s” feet last summer, and 


When old 
it became plain she could not stand the work 


of a big:cotton season, President J. M. Finn of the Company ordered her turned into his Ber- 


muda pasture, to be cared for until she dies. 


; f It is estimated that she is thirty years old, and 
except for foot disease is in strong, healthy condition yet. 


During the time the mule has 


been in use, she has hauled cotton from the gins at Dublin to the warehouse of the Company 


owning her. 


“Professor” Willie Butts, who is perched on the cotton, has been driving and caring for 


““Mother” for the past twelve years. 


He has looked after her as carefully as if she were human, 


and she has not been sick a single day since being in his charge. 
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TO HIS DOG 
OF royal blood both kith and kin 


Paid righteous honor unto him, 

No peer was there to claim his crown, 
He won all honor and renown. 

Of noble mien and loving heart, 
Performing faithfully his part 

He lived—and love within him said, 
“Thou, too, must earn thy daily bread,” 
His mission now he has fulfilled, 

He seeks the rest his Maker willed, 
Though grief and tears he leaves behind, 
His life has served to lift mankind. 
God’s work and wonders never cease, 
His love brings happiness and peace. 
May we not hope that life to be 

Will clear away all mystery, 

And bring us once more face to face, 
Restoring all by God’s own grace— 
Both hearts that love and hearts that ache, 
Enduring happiness to make. 

No love shall e’er usurp thy place 
Within my heart—no thought efface 
Thy memory. Thy name shall be 

A brilliant light in history. 


OLD SHEP HAS A RIVAL 
E.M. SLAUGHTER 


O dogs need apply” seems to be the 
at popular sign which sheepmen are put- 
ting out in the country around Hosum, Wash- 
ington. The embargo is the result of the 
shipment into that section of two remarkable 
birds, natives of Venezuela, which are 
being used as guards for sheep in place 
of dogs. These birds are known as 
“‘vankanikas” and resemble cranes. 

They are said to be absolutely 
fearless and will readily attack eagles, 
coyotes, foxes or other enemies of the 
flock. Washington herders claim the 
birds are far superior to the sheep 
dogs and are practically self-support- 
ing. They seem to love the sheep and 
are alert to turn any stragglers back 
into the main flock. Nevada sheepmen 
are inclined also to experiment with 
the feathered guards. 


DOGS GO TO SCHOOL 


T Brussels, as throughout Flanders, 
civic monuments ought to be 
erected to that soldier-policeman- 
laborer, the dog, says The Dog Fancier. 
We heard of his war exploits. We 
beheld him harnessed, drawing milk, 
washing and garbage. 

Sometimes he was hitched to war- 
cripples’ go-carts. Sometimes he was 
doing night patrol duty in city ceme- 
teries. And sometimes, indeed, when 
we saw him towing an able-bodied 
man on a bicycle, we almost expected 
him to growl out, “A bit thick, this— 
canine joy riding!” 

He even goes to boarding school, 
as any visitor in Brussels may wit- 
ness at the Club de Chiens Utiles. 
This is a training center for dogs, 
who ultimately matriculate for ser- 
vice on some municipal police force, 
or for competition purposes in the 
concourses which are held regularly 
all over Belgium. 

Alas that so many of these dogs are 
made to pull loads altogether too heavy 
for them, and their lives made any- 
thing but happy!—Eb. 


“GUNO,” OF HILLCREST 
MORRIS BINNARD 

UNO” is just a plain brindle bull, but 

one of the most beautiful and sensible 
of dogs. He is six years old now, with a 
seeming disposition to live to a ripe old age. 
He was not so particular about the future in 
his younger years, but age has brought him 
more to the realities of life and to look a little 
further into the future. It is said we learn 
from the lips of babes. It might also well 
have been added that we can learn from the 
association with dogs. The companionship 
with my dog has brought to me a new train of 
thought, and has made me a better man, a 
better citizen, and instilled in me a more 
profound and deeper religious sentiment and 
conviction. It is within the companionship 
of any good dog to remove much of the igno- 
rance which blinds the eyes of many of the 
non-thinking people of today. Some people 
say it is unorthodox to-attribute a soul to a 
dog; but if Guno has no soul, then the attri- 
butes from which souls are made must indeed 
be of weird combinations; for Guno speaks 
with a language of love greater than eloquence; 
he has risked his life for his master, than 
which it is said no one can do more for a 
friend; he has taught me a sympathy of which 
I was unaware; a patience that had easily been 
disturbed; a gentleness that should soothe an 
irascible temper. Guno honors me with a 
faith which would move a mountain; shows 
to me that loyalty which is the keystone unit- 


Courtesy 0! Humane Pleader 


“SCOTS WHAE HAE—” 


ing love with service. If every boy were 
taught to learn to love some animal or bird, 
and learn to foster a feeling of real human 
sympathy and kindness toward dumb ani- 
mals, it would be but a few generations until 
all people would respect and be kind to one 
another. 

Guno never fails to get a drink of water 
when he wants it. He goes to the pan, if 
inside the house, and simply noses it around 
the floor; if outside, he will turn the bucket 
over, if empty, and roll it around the yard to 
attract attention. 


Sometimes Guno eats in the morning and 
sometimes he doesn’t, much depending on how 
he feels after he has his night’s sleep. If he 
wants breakfast, however, he goes up to the 
cupboard and scratches upon it, or rather 
pretends to, in order not to scratch the paint. 
In the evening about five or five-thirty is his 
dinner-hour; he never scratches on the cup- 
board then, but comes in the kitchen and 
actually talks in dog fashion and asks for his 
dinner. After dinner, if he thinks he has 
had a good one, he will repay us by putting 
on a vaudeville stunt. He will grab his pil- 
low, throw it up in the air, catch it before it 
falls, run around the room, grab a shoe or a 
slipper if he can find one, and play a real game 
of ball that would do credit to a professional. 
About this time we run him out in the yard. 
When he thinks he has had enough exercise 
he will scratch on the screen door, or give it a 
hit with his paw, to see if we will let him in. 
If he gets in, he will lie down on his 
pillow on the flat of his back, his hind 
legs in the air, and his front paws 
dangling listlessly, at peace with the 
world. 

At 9 o’clock Guno is ready for his 
evening stroll, and no clock is needed 
to let us know that fact. If, at the 
time, I happen to be reading, he will 
come to me, stand on his hind legs, 
and paw at the book or paper with 
such pertinacity and joy that he 
invariably gets his run. 

I will match Guno against any dog 
on earth for lung power. He likes to 
ride in the auto and he thinks our 
wonderfully paved roads were laid 
especially for him, for when he sees 
another auto ahead he lets out a con- 
tinuation of howls that can be heard 
almost a mile, when atmospheric con- 
ditions are favorable. Should he pass 
the other machine he is supremely 
happy and contented. Guno is brave 
to the death, but as I am a democrat, 
I have tried to impress upon him that 
“peace with honor” is better. 

One day, in our Balboa Park, Guno 
dug out an owl. I called to him to 
lay it down, which he did very gently, 
but the owl must have been scared, 
for it flew away. 

Guno is tidy, a thorough gentleman 
and debonair. For company we got 
him a little female pup. I cautioned 
him not to hurt the pup. Between her 
little sharp teeth and her affection 
for Guno she chewed up his neck 
on both sides and it became neces- 
sary for me to separate them to save 
Guno, for never once did he forget his 
chivalry. 

Guno is neat about eating his dinner, 
even more so than many people. If 
you give him a bone, he will wait 
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till you put down a newspaper for him to eat 
upon. 

‘co. like almost every dog, knows the 
sound of his master’s auto, and long before I 
get home the folks know I am coming, from 
the antics of the dog. If every husband and 
wife would meet the other at the door or gate 
with the same eagerness, love, joy and thank- 
fulness, as my dog Guno greets me at my 
home-coming, there never would be another 
divorce, and this pernicious institution as a 
modern thriving business would, indeed, soon 
become a matter of history. 

Guno loves horses, and he is nearest un- 
controllable when a horse gallops by. One 
day I missed him, and where do you suppose 
I found him? Ina horse corral, admiring the 
horses. He likes to play with goats. I have 
often seen him rub his nose against theirs and 
make a quick getaway before he became the 
butt-end of their play. 

Often Guno comes up to me while I am 
reading, and runs his nose under the paper or 
book, and, if I don’t object, like a real lover, 
he will continue to edge up a little nearer until 
finally he gets in my lap. Now I might have 
on a new suit, or one from the cleaner’s, but I 
don’t scold him nor kick him away from me, 
but love him for a while and pet him. It 
seems to me that if there ever is a time when 
the spirit of sympathy is divinely attuned be- 
tween man and beast, it is when Guno crawls 
into my lap and looks up into my eyes with 
that confidence which “‘passeth understand- 
ing.” 

Guno is a natural born actor of no mean 
versatility. He laughs with the ease of a 
movie fan, by curling his upper lip. He sings 
with almost the charm of a nightingale; high 
or low, soft or loud, especially at meal time, 
when he is at his best. I think he acquired 
this last accomplishment from me by long 
association. He registers his emotions with 
unfailing accuracy. When I am sad, he is sad; 
when I am glad, he is glad; when I am sick, 
he has no other world than at my bedside, 
watchful, waiting, eager for my recovery. He 
often says as plain as actions can imply, 
“Watch me,” and then he starts cavorting like 
a horse, cutting all kind of capers that a real 
healthy dog can do. 

If we would try to understand the dog, in- 
stead of expecting the dog altogether to un- 
derstand us, I am satisfied the experiment 
would prove both interesting and beneficial 
to the human race. 


BROKE HER ENGAGEMENT 


N the old days when a young man took his 
sweetie out to ride in a sidebar buggy 
behind a high- stepping nag instead of in an 
automobile, a certain betrothed couple of my 
acquaintance went forth of a summer evening 
for a romantic drive, writes Dorothy Dix in 
the New York Evening Post. 

On the way the horse somehow angered the 
man, and he gave it a merciless beating, where- 
upon the girl promptly broke her engagement 
to marry him. 

“Thank God I have found out what sort of 
a temper you have in time to save myself!” 
she told him, “because I do not propose to 
spend the balance of my life cowering before 
any man’s rages or walking on eggs when he 
is about, for fear I will do or say something 
to rile him. Furthermore, Iam no fool. I can 
take a tip when I am handed one, and I know 
that any man who will be cruel to a defense- 
less animal will be cruel to a woman when she 
is once in his power. So I am through.” 


IT OUGHT TO PASS 


HE right of appeal against the death 

sentence will be extended to dogs in 
Great Britain, if a bill soon to be introduced 
in Parliament is enacted into law. Under the 
present law, which was passed in 1871, dogs 
have no recourse when sentence of death has 
been pronounced, although in several cases 
appeals have been taken and the convictions 
quashed. One such case which attracted 
wide interest a few years ago was appealed by 
the Canine Defence League. It was known 
as the “Bobs” Case and was tried at a time 
when there was great hostility to dogs. Bobs 
was a South London fox terrier. Two police- 
men pulled him out of a dog fight one day, 
and he was said to have snapped at one of 
them. Accordingly the magistrates sen- 
tenced him to death as a ferocious animal. 
The League appealed the case to the London 
Sessions. Petitions were sent out and twenty 
thousand signatures were obtained for clem- 
ency for Bobs. The justice set aside the con- 
viction by the magistrates and released Bobs, 
who was carried out of court amid such cheer- 
ing as had seldom been heard in a London 
court. 

In a more recent case when the appeal came 
up for trial, the question of its legality was 
raised and the court finally decided that no 
right of appeal existed. 


A new bill will soon be introduced in the 
House of Commons by Sir Robert Gower, who 
says: 

“My bill is intended to protect dogs against 
the periodic scares which are apt to influence 
magistrates. Here in London we have rabies 
scares, during which dogs are likely to be 
condemned on the flimsiest of evidence. In 
the provinces they have sheep-killing scares, 
when the wrongdoing of one criminal dog may 
place in jeopardy the lives of all dogs whose 
owners are brought before the magistrates.” 
It is anticipated by the National Canine 
Defence League which will sponsor the new 
bill that this addition to the rights of dogs 
will become law without opposition. 


DONE WITH COW-ROPING 
ROY W. ROGERS 


LL of us perhaps, as we look back over 

life’s way, see acts of which we are 

rightly ashamed. I used to do something that 
I now abhor. 

Several years ago my father was owner of a 
nice little herd of cattle that he grazed in a 
large pasture. Like most boys of my age.and 
acquaintance, I owned a horse, saddle, bridle, 
lariat and spurs, and I would ride into the 
pasture, out of my father’s sight, and rope 
those cattle. 

Anybody who has roped or seen roping 
knows that it is very cruel to animals. Be- 
sides being cruel to the animal that is being 
roped, the horse on which the roper is riding 
suffers very much. 

I would start my horse after a cow or vear- 
ling and spur it until blood would stream down 
its sides. The horse would do its best and 
soon be racing close to the cow’s side. I 
would throw my swinging rope, it would settle 
over the cow’s horns or neck, my horse would 
turn, the cow would hit the end of the rope 
with all of her weight and fall heavily upon 
her side or back. 

The last heifer I roped cured my roping 
“bug.” She was a beautiful thing, one of my 
father’s best. When I threw the rope over 
her head, and my horse jerked her to the 
ground and she lay still, my heart leaped into 
my throat. The way she rolled her eyes to 
the back of her head made me think that she 
was dying. However, after I had taken the 
rope from her neck and urged her with my 
foot she sprang to her feet and ran away. 

The roping part alone is thought to be great 
sport; but the punishment of dumb beasts 
that goes with it should take the pleasure out 
of it for anybody. It does for me, at least. 
I'll never rope another cow, unless it be of 
necessity, and I am strong for doing away 
with the modern rodeo. It does nobody any 


good, but does the animals a lot of harm. A 
stronger fight should be made to prevent its 
most crue! features. 


‘*WHEN ALL OTHER FRIENDS DESERT, HE REMAINS” —Senator Vest 
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LICENSING THE CAT 


HE Aberdeen Press and Journal is au- 
thority for the statement that the 
magistrates of Glasgow have given general 
approval to a Bill at present in draft for the 
registration of cats and the removal and de- 
struction of stray cats in populous sections of 
Scotland. The Bill provides for the registra- 
tion and licensing of all cats. 

This subject has often been agitated in this 
country. The chief objection to the plan is 
that the first year or two there would doubt- 
less be much suffering on the part of the multi- 
tude of homeless and unwanted cats that 
would have to be destroyed. On the other 
hand, one must know that in time millions of 
such poor creatures, now born to roam the 
alleys of our cities, starving and diseased and 
wild, by such a measure would be prevented 
coming into existence at all. In the end an 
immeasurable amount of suffering would be 
saved. A license fee so small that every 
family could have a cat or two need work a 
hardship to no one. 

Why should not humane societies, disre- 
garding, if necessary, for the moment the 
seeming lack of sentiment with which they 
might be charged, face the fact that literally 
millions of these unfortunates are annually 
coming into the world to lead unhappy, 
wretched lives, and take some very positive 
steps to lessen the continuing and age-long 
volume of misery that still rolls on from 
generation to generation? 


A GOOD DEED 


E are pleased to report that the Na- 
tional Horse Show Association of 
America, recognized as the foremost organ- 
ization of its kind in this country, has offi- 
cially eliminated, from the National Horse 
Show to be held in New York next month, 
high jumping. “We believe,” says Mr. 
Rives, secretary and treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, “that the high jumping serves no useful 
purpose and tends to cruelty to animals. 
Therefore we are eliminating it from the show 
this year. There can be no doubt that it is 
cruel to force a horse to jump a hurdle six, 
seven, or eight feet high. I have seen many 
high jumps, and I have never seen a horse 
that enjoyed going over such a jump. From 
now on they are banned in the National.” 


A DROP of ink may make a million think. 
Byron 


THE WEMBLEY CIRCUS 


N the Parish Paper of St. Jude-on-the-Hill 
(July 10) the Vicar writes: 

The Press, I rejoice to see, is lamenting the 
meagre attendances at the Wembley Circus. 
They deplore the fact that only 10,000 attend 
when there should be 50,000. Whereas I say, 
“Thank God. Performing animals are a 
travesty upon the divine intention, insulting 
alike to God and to man’s intelligence. For 
sheer inanity commend me to a crowd of 
thoughtless pleasure-seekers, laughing uproar- 
iously at a mighty elephant sitting up on a tub 
with a clay pipe stuck in its mouth. 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS 

OME unenlightened people in Melbourne 

proposed to have a “rodeo” at the Exhi- 
bition Building as part of the Fleet Week en- 
tertainment. Mr. A. T. Latham, secretary 
of the Victorian Society, speedily drew public 
attention to the fact that the Police Offenses 
Act prevented any building being used for 
entertainment purposes, if animals are there 
baited, molested, or cruelly treated. He also 
rehearsed the conclusions regarding the in- 
famous “rodeo” exhibitions, arrived at by the 
British authorities. 

From the New South Wales R. S. P. C. A. 

Journal. 
TO BELIEVERS IN ZOOS 
HE following from the Liverpool Daily 
Post of July 21, last, will be interesting 
reading: 

A collection of animals, including three 
night-monkeys, two orang-outangs (worth 
£100 each), two crocodiles each about six 
feet long, and a number of tortoises, porcu- 
pines, cockatoos, etc., reached Liverpool on 
the steamer “Nias” from the Dutch Indies. 
In all there were eleven cages of animals, and 
four cages full had died on the journey (italics 
ours, A. F.). 


THERE are 20,000 eggs in the flanks of a 
house fly; immediately they are hatched these 
20,000 maggots set to work, so that Linnaeus 
says that three house flies would suffice to 
devour the body of a horse or a lion ” 
FABRE 


EXECUTING YOU. OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


THE LUST TO KILL 


N our modern day and in this young land 
of ours we have no palaces, no great white 
mansions, with marble steps descending to thie 
water’s edge, where one may stand and fling 
out tidbits to the swans or watch the peacocks 
preening on the balustrades. These are such 
stuff as poems are made on. But we do have, 
in Boston at least, a section of the Fens with 
a small river, and here almost any day of the 
year may be seen the wild duck rippling the 
waters with his breast. He is seldom alone, 
for with him move his companions or his 
brown lady, and, in the summer, a sturdy 
fleet of ducklings follow in their mother’s wake. 
These creatures have their natural enemies— 
the young birds are especially wary of the 
muskrat, which lives in the same stream—but 
they are too graceful, on the water and in the 
air at least. and too harmless, to fear destruc- 
tion by man. And yet even here in the pre- 
cincts of our parks there is the impulse to 
kill. We saw two men walking by this river 
in the Fens, while overhead there passed with 
steady beat of wings three ducks in arrow 
formation. Immediately one man aimed as 
if to shoot. ‘Oh, for a gun!” he exclaimed in 
disappointment, “Oh, for a gun!’ When 
neither the appreciation of beauty nor com- 
passion can influence these ambitious Nim- 
rods, in what then lies our hope? In hu- 
mane education, generation after generation. 


THE DOG AND THE EGG 


E are glad to publish the following 
letter from a humane friend who says 
that she has had no little experience in’ this 
matter. Occasionally a dog is charged with 
a fondness for eggs, which is very distressing 
to men in the poultry business. She says 
that she is positive that there is a cure for it 
and that she has never known it to fail. This 
is the cure: 

“Feed a dish of raw egg. either whole or 
broken, and plenty at a meal, and nothing 
else whatever for a day or two. Thereafter 
the dog will under no circumstances touch 
an egg.” 

She writes the letter, she says, in behalf of 
our dear animal friends. 


THE VICAR’S DOG 
HE Animal’s Friend, London, England. 
tells us of the Rev. S. J. Stone, vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Hoggerston, whose dog, Sancho, 
lies buried in the vicarage garden. A tablet 
marks the spot bearing the inscription which 
all who have had such a friend will under- 
stand. 
“In the center of this lawn lies 
SANCHO, 
a gentleman in all but humanity, thorough- 
bred, single in mind, true of heart; for seven- 
teen years the faithful and affectionate friend 
of his master, who loved him, and now for 
him faintly trusts the larger hope contained, 
it may be, in Romans viii.: 19-21. 
“He died April 26, 1883.” 


TO A FELLOW-SCIENTIST 


OU rip up the animal and I study it 
alive; you turn it into an object of hor- 
ror and pity, whereas I cause it to be loved; 
you labor in a torture-chamber and dissecting 
room, I make my observations under the blue 
sky to the song of the Cicadas; you subject 
cell and protoplasm to chemical tests, I study 
instinct in its loftiest manifestations; you 
pry into death, I pry into life. FaBrE 
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Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Mrs. Epirn W. Ciarke, President 
Mrs. Luctus Cummines, Vice-President 
Mrs. A. J. Fursusn, Treasurer 
Miss HeLten W. Porter, Secretary 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............. 516 
Animals examined ............. 2,573 
Number of prosecutions......... 28 
Number of convictions.......... 24 
Horses taken from work........ 72 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 94 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected.............. 
Cattle, swine and 
put to sleep. . 105 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges 
gifts during September of $25 each from Mrs. 
J.F.L., L. J. P., Mrs. A. H., Mrs. F. H. W., 
E.S. P., F. M.H., and Greenfield 8S. P. C. A.; 
and a gift of $20 from H. F. B. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Ellen L. Lennon of Medford, and of 
William H. Maynard of Winchester. 

October 14, 1925. 


MORE THAN 60,000 HORSES WATERED 


URING the past summer 61,003 horses 

were watered on the streets of Boston 

at the five hydrant stations maintained by 

the Massachusetts S. P.C. A. The service 

began early in June and continued until the 
last of September. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital may be endowed by individuals. 
Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse stall, 
thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. Stalls 
Pa kennels are marked with the names of the 

onors. 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.v., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, 
. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
| 
| 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 658 Cases 1,404 
Dogs 476 Dogs 1,098 
Cats 165 Cats 296 
Horses 10 Birds 5 
Birds 5 Horses 4 
Cow 1 Squirrel 1 

Lion 1 
Operations 419 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,°15, 51,853 
Free Dispensary cases............... 75,014 


DISTEMPER IN DOGS 


HE article on this subject by Rudolph 

H. Schneider, V. M. D., of the veterin- 
ary staff of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, which appeared in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals for July, has been reprinted in an attrac- 
tive four-page folder by the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue. Boston. 
Copies of the leaflet are available free upon 
‘application. Every person owning a dog, 
and especially persons engaged in handling 
dogs, should receive and read this timely and 
valuable treatise which offers practical methods 
of control of a dreaded disease. 


THE absence of active kindness leads to the 
apathy which makes cruelty possible, and 
each one of us who is not making his or her 
active protest is in that way an aider and 
abettor of cruelty and cannot but be held 
responsible to some extent for its continu- 
ance. Ernest BELL 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be.made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


REMEMBER OUR FAIR, NOV. 10 


HE Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 

chusetts S. P. C. A. will hold a “‘Hos- 
pitality Day and Sale” at the Society’s build- 
ing, 180 Longwood Avenue, Noy. 10. From 
10 a.m. to 10 P.M. members of the auxiliary 
and assistants will extend a welcome to all 
who visit our headquarters and are interested 
in the work of the Animal Hospital. There 
will be many attractive features and some 
unusual novelties; a cafeteria luncheon will 
be served and bridge whist will be played by 
those who desire. 

Tables will be under the direction of the 
following chairmen: Cafeteria, Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Clarke; candy, Mrs. Charles F. 
Rowley; utility, Mrs. H. F. Woodward; 
rummage, Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher; Junior 
Auxiliary, Mrs. Mary M. Richmond; bridge, 
Mrs. Lucius Cummings. Other tables will 
carry a wide variety of articles which will 
appeal to purchasers of all ages. The occa- 
sion is held for the direct benefit of the Angell 
Animal Hospital and all proceeds are devoted 
towards its needs and operation. A general 
invitation is extended to the friends of ani- 
mals, whether far or near. Articles contrib- 
uted for the sale or cash subscriptions are 
solicited and should be sent to Mrs. A. J. 
Furbush, treasurer Women’s Auxiliary, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

The Auxiliary holds a business meeting 
each month at 2:30 in the afternoon. At 4 
o'clock tea is served and those ladies who are 
interested in the Auxiliary are invited to join 
the members in a social hour. Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Clarke is the president and Miss 
Helen W. Potter, secretary. 


DR. DAILEY ON RADIO 


R.H. F. DAILEY, chief of the veterinary 

staff of the Angell Memorial Hospital, 
recently spoke over the radio from Station 
WEEI, Boston. His subject was ‘“‘What the 
Angell Hospital is Doing for Animals.” 


WHENCE comes the power, expressed in 
dollars, that does the work on the farms of the 
country? This is the answer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Work animals, $2,425,- 
000,000; engines and windmills, $150,000,000; 
electric power, $91,000,000; motor trucks, 
$120,000,000; tractors, $214,000,000. Total, 
$3,000,000,000. 


IT is not right 
To call men white 
Who virtue lack; 
For it is sin, 
And not the skin, 
That makes men black. 
Not by the cut of his hair, 
Not by his clan or birth, 
Shall the Brahman claim the Brahman’s name, 
But only by moral worth. 
—From the Buddhist Dhammopada 


Courtesy of Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. 


IF EVERY DOG HAD HIS DAY 
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Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
WALTER M. KENDALL, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Cuares G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston. 

Cuartes E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 

Joun R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company. 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Ls British West Indies 
Nicasio Zulaica C. ........... Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ........ Cuba 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .......... Ecuador 
Edward Fox Sainsbury........ France 

William B. Allison ........... Guatemala 

Mrs. Lillian Kohler .......... Jamaica 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ...... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. S. Houghton. . . . Madeira 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning ....... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathershee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Seymour Carroll, Greenville, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


IN BERLIN 


CORRESPONDENT of the Christian 
Science Monitor recently in Berlin 
writes: 

Of this trip about Berlin I tucked away in 
my memory two insignificant incidents as 
the most significant. First, at the starting 
point in Unter den Linden, near Friedrich- 
strasse, the car was quickly filled. Three 
Americans arrived too late for seats, The 
guide asked for volunteers to surrender their 
places to these Americans, who were in Berlin 
only for the day. With instant readiness three 
Germans, a woman and two men, arose and 
descended from the car. Rather fine action, 
this. It helps to take the squeak out of the 
international machine. 


Syrian Villagers Hear Humane Plea 


Druzes, Mohammedans and Christians Unite with Rida Himadi in Vacation Campaign 


ROM Antilyas Orphanage, Antilyas, 

Beirut, Syria, Mr. Rida Himadi, a native 
youth who is giving much valuable time to 
volunteer humane work in that country, wrote 
to President Rowley under date of August 22, 
1925, as follows: 

I have just finished my vacation in the 
mountains and am resuming my work at 
Antilyas Orphanage. 

It was a worthy opportunity during these 
seven weeks to extend humane work among 
the villagers of Mohammedans, Christians 
and Druzes. It seemed that they were some- 
what blind to this important question and 
despised it at first, as they think it is un- 
natural. I could organize many Bands in 
the schools and colleges with great facility, 
but I didn’t dare to shoulder this big task in 
the mountains without the help of the 
Mesheik, whose word is of great weight. 

I arranged for a meeting with the Druze 
sheik, a Mohammedan one, and a Christian 
notable. We studied the matter carefully 
and went first to a Druze village nearby called 
Mazraet il Shoof. As it was harvest time 
we couldn't find even the sheik of the village, 
but we sent a word to them and held a gath- 
ering in the sheik’s house, where I was per- 
mitted to speak about the history, effect and 
aim of humane societies. Through my talk 
I could see that some of them were greatly 
interested. A Druze young man, leaning 
on his stick, with his fine white horse outside, 
stood up and said, “It is natural to pity our 
animals as you see that my pocket is filled with 
sugar for my horse, but extremely difficult 
to break our swords, as they are our protectors 
from enemies’ attacks.” I was exceedingly 
glad to hear this and proved to him that 
though he was compassionate to the lower 
animals, he should be naturally kind to his 
fellow beings. The sheik (my helper) picked 
up a text from their own book, saying that it 
is a sacred duty to be kind towards animals 
so that he could convince them about that. 
After a long discussion I got fifteen pledges, 
and I was promised that these fifteen will 
convince others to take the pledge. Reading 
the government law against cruelty to ani- 
mals made a big effect. 

Our second trip was to Bathir, where the 
sheik was informed before my arrival. A 
cluster of young boys with rubber slungs to 
kill birds in their hands met me, and broke 
these awful machines into pieces. Through 
our meeting there we succeeded in organizing 
a fine Band. 

Our third trip was a visit to our former 
Band in Bsaba. We were lavishly enter- 
tained by the president and the secretary of 
the Band. They handed us a list of persons 
who had mistreated animals, so as to have us 
accuse them to the government. We, in- 
stead of accusing them, reproached them and 
urged them to stop their cruelty. We offered 
badges to the excellent members, with special 
badges for the president and secretary. We 
were surrounded by a crowd coming to take 
the pledge, and so organized another Band. 
While we were back on the road, we met 
many farmers who, when they saw us, ran 
to sign their names. 

Our fourth trip was to Mazbond, Sheem 
and Amooth, where we spent several days 
speaking about humaneness. We organized 
a Band in each village. I can tell you how 


we could gather 
the people of 
Mazbond. They 
had a_ wedding 
and we were for- 
tunate enough to 
call these people 
soon to the sheik’s 
house. 

I think that you 
will be interested 
to know that the 
Christian and the 
Druze sheik are 
co-operating in 
extending human- 
ity in Syria. The 
Christian has a KHALIL ILFADIL, THE 
big store and as DRUZE SHEIK 
soon as he took 
the pledge he ceased to sell shot and powder. 
I hope that I will start the work here in the 
plain as soon as schools open. 

With best wishes I am, sincerely yours, 

Ripa Himapi 


COLORED PICTURE ON CALENDAR 


HE new Humane Calendar for 1926 will 

show a pleasing picture of four kittens 
in two colors. The leaves of the pad contain 
memory gems, quotations from standard 
authors, suggestions for the care of animals, 
helpful hints for teachers, short anecdotes, 
ete. 

Single calendars, 20 cents each, two for 35 
cents, $1.80 per dozen, post-paid. Special 
inducements are offered to humane societies 
or individuals for large quantities. Name of 
society, list of officers, etc., if desired, will be 
printed on card of calendar when ordered in 
lots of one hundred or over. 

Orders must be received by November 1, 
or as near that date as possible. The prices 
are $16 for 100; $28 for 200; $38 for 300; 
$60 for 500; plus transportation. The price 
will necessarily be higher after the type is 
distributed. Address The American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

Please advise us at once if you are likely 
to order a quantity. The 1926 Calendar is 
now ready for delivery. 


FROM MARK TWAIN’S 
BIOGRAPHY 


IS little daughter Susy, he says, was born 

,With humane feelings for the animals 
and compassion for their troubles. This 
enabled her to see a new point in an old story. 
once when she was only six years old—a point 
which had been overlooked by older, and per- 
haps duller, people for many ages. Her 
mother told her the moving story of the sale 
of Joseph by his brethren, the staining of his 
coat with the blood of the slaughtered kid, 
and the rest of it. She dwelt upon the inhu- 
manity of the brothers, and their cruelty 
toward their helpless young brother; for she 
hoped to teach the child a lesson in gentle pity 
and mercifulness which she would remember. 
Apparently her desire was accomplished, for 
the tears came into Susy’s eyes and she was 
deeply moved. Then she said, ‘Poor little 
kid?” 
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THE CATBIRD SINGING 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 
MUSIC brimmed a garden bower 


When the summer burst in flower; 
Snowballs, lilacs, tulip trees 

Made the picture. Words like these 
Fluted: ‘In my cool retreat, 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet—so pretty. 
Rest your feet, O rest your feet!” 


Just a traveler from the city, 

In the tumbled fragrance seated, 
Richly greeted, heard repeated, 
By this artless bird in gray, 

All that pure content would say. 
Not only to his mate sang he,— 
The soul of Summer called to me! 


THE SPARROW AGAIN 
F. H. SIDNEY 


HE lowly English sparrow, street scav- 

enger, is once more becoming a useful 
insect, and weed-seed eating bird. This is 
one of the results of a change from horse to 
motor transportation. I have recently ob- 
served that many flocks of English sparrows 
are making their homes in the woods and the 
fields, living on seeds, insects, particularly 
millers of the brown-tail, caterpillar and gypsy 
variety, which are among our most destructive 
pests. 

There is a large flock of sparrows that fre- 
quents Boston Common, near Charles Street 
and around the ball-field fence, towards 
Beacon Street. This flock all day long feeds 
on the seeds of the plantain, and hunts insects 
in the weeds and grass. 


THE cleverest aphorism we have seen for 
some time is this from the Altoona Mirror: 

Egotism is the anaesthetic nature gives to 
deaden the pain of being a fool. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE OWL 


WIS are great mousers. A barn ow! is 
literally worth its weight in gold to the 
farmer, will consume hundreds of rats and 
mice during the season, and do no harm at all. 
Among the owls there is almost no enemy to 
man, although the great horned owl may occa- 
sionally raid the henhouse, which depredations 
are more than balanced by their destruction 
of rodent pests. 


FOUR MEMBERS OF 


Economic Value of the Grebe 


GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


HE three hunters had been waiting since 

daybreak on the shore of the big lake 
for a flight of ducks that had failed to 
appear. One of the hunters was preparing a 
breakfast of fragrant coffee and bacon and 
eggs while his two companions sought what 
they termed sport. 

The artificial lake was the water supply of a 
large city with officials believing that the 
wild water-birds should yield a monetary 
revenue, hence hunting-permits were issued 
for a fee. 

Sport, in the minds of the disappointed 
hunters, meant killing. The only living crea- 
tures within sight were the flocks of grebes that 
seek safety by diving rather than in flight. 

The fusilade was in plain view of the public 
road, so I stopped. The sportsmen had 
turned their repeating-shotguns upon the 
black dots in the shallow cove from which 
escape was impossible; the killers had taken 
station at the only outlet. Within the cove 
floated seventy grebes, wounded or dead. At 
my approach the firing ceased. I inquired 
as calmly as circumstances permitted. 

“Why are you killing the grebes? Are you 
going to eat them?” 

The hunters appeared to resent my pres- 
ence. Finally one turned to me. 

“Grebes and similar pests should be exter- 
minated in all artificial lakes. They foul the 
water and, moreover, eat the fish fry planted 
by the government.” 

The men having ceased their slaughter I 
turned away, thinking of how much water the 
decaying bodies of the seventy birds would 
pollute. It was not until I was back in my 
car that I realized that I had not contradicted 
the argument of the angry hunters. What 
could I have said? At that moment I knew 
practically nothing of the habits and economic 
status of the birds I desired to protect from 
unnecessary destruction. 

In my search for knowledge of the grebe I 
consulted several volumes, but finally turned 
to a bulletin by Alexander Wetmore of the 
U. S. Biological Survey. In his first para- 
graph he states that the grebe has been sus- 
pected of being seriously detrimental to cer- 
tain valuable food fishes, but that the suspi- 
cion is without actual foundation in fact. 
That seems to settle definitely the most seri- 


Wide World Photo 


THE NIGHT PATROL 


ous charge alleged. Since the scientist assures 
that the grebe does no damage, the question 
of its economic value may arise. 

North America has six forms of the grebe 
family: western, eared, Holboell, horned, 
Mexican or pigmy, and the pied-billed. The 
western and the Holboell are the largest. All 
eat some fish, but, avers the scientist, on the 
whole none can be considered really injurious, 
as the fishes eaten are generally of little or 
no value to man. Three species of the grebe 
are especially beneficial where dams, dikes 
and growing crops are menaced or damaged 
by crawfishes. The pied-billed is particularly 
fond of crawfishes. 

Giant water-bugs and water beetles are re- 
ported to be very destructive to small fishes 
such as are planted in streams and lakes by 
the government. The enemies of the little 
fishes are greedily eaten by grebes of all spe- 
cies. Another false assertion disproved. 

As a scavenger the grebe gives valuable ser- 
vice. Frequently in summer time clouds of 
insects in flight alight in reservoirs and lakes, 
sometimes covering the entire surface. The 
grebe cleans up such masses of floating insects 
that might otherwise be left to decay and pol- 
lute the water. So it may be safely asserted 
that instead of fouling the lakes and streams 
from which humans draw their drinking-water, 
the grebes help to cleanse them. 

The grebe is an interesting creature. It 
always attracts attention by its uncanny 
power of diving to escape the hunter. That 
is why it has so many common names: water- 
witch, hell-diver, dabchick, and didapper. 

At first sight one is inclined to doubt the 
grebe’s flying ability, but scientists assert 
that when in air the grebe is capable of long 
flights. 

The grebe makes its nest of decaying vege- 
table matter piled in shallow water. The 
western grebe lays only from two to five blu- 
ish-green eggs, while the pied-billed may lay 
as many as ten greenish-white. Naturalists 
claim that all grebes cover their eggs during 
their absence, both for concealment and to 
assist incubation. 

Baby grebes are fat and roly-poly. They 
tumble into the water as soon as their down 
is dried, swimming like old birds. They seek 
food without teaching, although the mother 
may toss a bug in their midst at times. 

The mother grebe is watchful of weariness. 
As soon as she notes fatigue in any one of her 
brood, she gathers all on her back by gently 
diving beneath them. 

Love for its young is one of the most prom- 
inent family traits of the grebe. Although 
expert in diving, the parent birds will protect 
their brood at the risk of their own lives. 
Many times in the past when unprotected by 
law, they have been mercilessly shot while 
defending their nestlings that the silvery 
breast of the mother bird might adorn the 
hat of a thoughtless woman. 


NOTHING is foreign: parts relate to whole; 
One all-extending, all-pervading soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast; 
All serv'd, all serving: nothing stands alone; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 
Pore 
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THE “FUR-PIECE” 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


SHE clasps it at her rounded throat, 
Beneath her softly dimpled chin— 
That so no slightest touch of chill, 
To work her loveliness an ill, 
Can ever hope to creep within— 
And coos: “I love my fur-piece so! 
It almost seems alive, you know!” 


“Alive!” What vision wakes her smile? 
Never the bright-eyed, quivering thing 
Made bold by hunger till the lure, 
By trapper-cunning made so sure, 
Has stayed its eager wandering— 
One of those soft, swift-pattering paws 
Crushed by steel teeth in savage jaws! 


No, never that! The voiceless pain, 
The piteous wonder, with no ery, 

The hopeless struggle, the red flow 

That slowly stains the sparkling snow, 
Beneath the still and solemn sky! 

No, never that—or, horror-cold, 

She'd tear the dead thing from its hold! 


TELL-TALE TONGUES 
RUBY DENTON 


NIMALS cannot talk, yet their tongues 
can tell tales. If we study the inhabi- 
tants of the animal kingdom, we will find that 
their tongues tell many tales, tales of how they 
live and what they live on. Let us examine 
some of the strange tongues in the animal 
world and see what we can learn from them. 
Our friend, Mr. Frog, has a long, slender 
tongue, with a little knob at the end, much 
like a pop-gun cork tied to a string. This 
tongue is not attached at the back of the throat, 
as our tongues are, but is attached up at the 
front of the frog’s mouth. When an unwary 
bug or fly alights near Mr. Frog’s long, sticky 
tongue, it darts out like a streak of lightning, 
and the poor fly has been swallowed before 
he knows what has happened to him. 

The humming-bird has an_ interesting 
tongue. It is long and slender, and it is hol- 
low like a soda water straw. The humming- 
bird poises over a flower, pushes his long 
tongue down the flower’s throat, and sips the 
nectar. The whole thing is as simple as 
drinking a chocolate soda through a straw. 

The woodpecker has a cruel sort of tongue. 
It is long and needlelike, and it has pointed 
barbs at its tip, just as a fish-hook has. After 
the woodpecker has bored into the wood and 
found the hole of the worm he is seeking, he 
darts his needlelike tongue into the hole and 
spears the worm on its barb. ‘Then he draws 
the worm out and eats him at his leisure. 

The ant-eater has an unusual tongue. It 
is slender and flexible and is eight or nine 
inches long. The ant-eater plows up an ant- 
hill with his nose, and then, as the startled 
ants dash about in confusion, he sweeps his 
long tongue over the ground like a scythe, 
and gathers in the ants by the hundreds. 

The manis, a cousin of the ant-eater, has a 
tongue which is covered with a sticky secre- 
tion. The manis extends his tongue across 
the ant’s pathway, and waits patiently until 
it is covered with ants, like a piece of sticky 
fly-paper. Then he draws in his tongue and 
eats the ants. 

All the members of the cat family have 
tongues with a rough, rasplike surface. Let 
your cat lick your hand, and you will find that 
her tongue is as rough as sandpaper. This 
sort of tongue helps the cat in her peculiar 


ON THE LADDER OF FAME 


method of drinking, lapping up her milk with 
her tongue. Her rough tongue also helps her 
in cleaning the meat off of bones. 

Her larger cousins, the lion and the tiger, 
have tongues much rougher than hers. If a 
lion or tiger should lick your hand, he would 
scrape the skin right off. Tame lions and 
tigers have sometimes turned savage in just 
this way. In licking their trainer’s hands, 
they have scraped his skin, so that they got 
their first taste of human blood, and this has 
turned them into man killers. 

The prize tongue of all belongs to the whale, 
who has an enormous flabby tongue, which 
weighs from one to two tons. He, however, 
cannot stick out his tongue, because it is so 
securely attached that he cannot extend it. 

What story does this enormous tongue tell? 
When we study the way in which the whale 
feeds, we can understand why he needs such 
a tongue. The Arctic waters in which he 
lives are swarming with millions of tiny sea 
animals. As the whale swims along, he scoops 
in an enormous mouthful of water, and strains 
it out through the thick fringe of whalebone 
which hangs from the roof of his mouth, and 
this catches his food. It is his great tongue 
which enables him to force the water out 
through this sieve. 


ESTIVATION AND HIBERNATION 
GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


T would be difficult to find a boy or girl of 

school age unable to define hibernation, 
that word meaning the dormancy of animals 
in winter, or a state of inactivity resembling 
sleep. Bats, hedgehogs, the dormouse and 
many other creatures hibernate in winter. It 
seems that nobody knows the exact cause of 
hibernation. Sometimes animals begin to 
hibernate days before the real cold sets in. 
As we do not know the cause of hibernation 
we say it is instinct and let it go at that. 
The little animals with that instinct just feel. 
somehow, that winter is near. Hiberno is the 
Latin term for winter. 

Last July I crossed the blistering sands of 
the Colorado Desert. The only life I saw 
during two days was a pair of ravens that 
croaked nearby whenever I stopped to rest. 
I suppose they were hoping each time that I 
would camp that they might secure some 
scraps of food. The heat of the desert was 
intense, but notwithstanding the heat I ex- 
pected to see more animal life. I had crossed 
the same desert last November and found it 
teeming with life. There were ground-squir- 
rels, mice, rats and gophers, the prey of hun- 
dreds of hawks and owls that constantly 
fluttered across my path. 

But July was summer, aestas in Latin. The 
animals I had seen in November were estivat- 
ing, or in estivation, a term meaning the dor- 
mancy of animals in summer. Here, again, 
no one knows just why desert animals estivate. 
We shall have to fall back on instinct as before. 

Some animals estivate as well as hibernate. 
The ground-squirrel of the north Pacific Coast 
spends almost two-thirds of its life estivating 
and hibernating. In July this little creature 
retires to its burrow to remain dormant till 
late February. 

Again, why do animals become dormant? 
It is thought that the original cause of dor- 
mancy was a scarcity of food, water, or intense 
cold or heat, or any other condition that made 
life precarious; but now instinct is the reason 
given. Any animal with the instinct to esti- 
vate or hibernate, as the case may be, be- 
comes dormant regardless of food, water, cold 
or heat. The exact cause is one of nature’s 
secrets. Perhaps, sometime, scientists may 
be able to explain. 

Scientists agree that it is not best for the 
dormant animal that it be molested during the 
season naturally spent either in hibernation 
or estivation. The awakening should be left 
to nature. This is a thought to be kept in 
mind by those who own pets with the dor- 
mancy instinct. 


MASSACHUSETTS INCLUDED 
LTOGETHER twenty-three states have 


some form of humane education law. 
The one in Massachusetts is so general that 
some persons have questioned whether it cov- 
ered the teaching of kindness to animals in the 
public schools. This point has been cleared up 
by Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Massachusetts, who, in reply to an 
enquiry writes: “It is my opinion that the 
provision does cover the teaching of kindness 
to animals in the schools. In my judgment it 
would be entirely correct to include Massachu- 
setts with the other states which make such a 
requirement.” 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society in your will. 
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A PET WEASEL 
L. E. EUBANKS 


ANY persons with experience with ani- 

mals will tell you that a weasel cannot 

be tamed; that, though small, he is too wild 
and fierce ever to make friends with man. 

The experience of Alan Howard, a woods- 
man of British Columbia, disproves this, and 
shows that even the savage little weasel will 
respond to kindness. Having noticed signs 
of the animal about his cabin, Mr. Howard 
placed a piece of raw meat on the porch. The 
weasel, watching from behind the wood-pile, 
would not approach until the man entered 
the house. Then the meat disappeared as 
though by magic. 

After a few days Mr. Howard left the door 
open a couple of inches and placed the meat 
just inside. Mr. Weasel screwed up his cour- 
age, put on a little more speed, and continued 
to escape with the prize. 

Gradually the weasel’s fear decreased, until 
he would come in and snatch a bit of meat 
from the toe of Mr. Howard’s boot while the 
man held a paper or magazine up as though 
reading. 

From this the intimacy progressed. The 
little animal became so tame that he would 
sit on Mr. Howard’s shoulder and lick his ear, 
or take meat off his head. In the evening a 
faint scratching on the door would inform 
Mr. Howard that his friend wanted to come 
in. Admitted, the weasel would dart under 
the stove and from there carefully survey the 
room before taking any chances. On the 
rare occasions when a stranger called, the 
weasel remained out of sight. 

Mr. Howard used Cuticura soap, and one 
day discovered his pet drinking the soapy 
water from the washpan. He immediately 
offered some clear water, but the animal re- 
jected it and went back to the soapsuds! 

When spring began, a little brown stripe 
started at the end of the weasel’s nose. Day 
after day, as the weasel sat on his knee, Mr. 
Howard watched that stripe lengthen and 
broaden until it reached the animal’s tail. 
Then it was about half an inch wide at the 
shoulders. Gradually widening, it spread 
down his sides until he was all brown except a 
little white under his throat. Though it is 
not generally known, the weasel sheds from 
white to brown in the spring and back to 
white in the fall, much as a deer goes from red 
to blue. 

With the disappearance of the snow, the 
weasel left, probably going to a higher alti- 
tude where it was cooler. But in the follow- 
ing fall he returned, and resumed his friend- 
ship with the woodsman. They ate supper 
from the same table every day and spent the 
evenings together. 


WHAT HAECKEL THINKS 
AECKEL says: 

If man is immortal, we must grant it 
also to the higher animals; at least to those 
of the nearest related mammals—apes, dogs, 
ete. For man is not distinguished from them 
by any special kind of soul, but only by a 
higher degree of psychic activity. If we as- 
cribe personal conscious immortality to man, 
we are bound to grant it also to the higher 
animals, 


What will you do to make Be Kind to 
Animals Week (April 12-17, 1926) a success 
in your community? 


The Real Gorilla—a Peaceful Creature 


HERBERT BEARDSLEY 


MONG all the wild animals of Africa, the 
rarest and about the least known to the 
world, is the gorilla. The fantastic and mis- 
leading statements of early writers, such as 
Du Chaillu, and others, regarding the savage 
nature of the gorilla are not confirmed by the 
most recent trustworthy explorers who met 


THE AFRICAN GORILLA 


the gorilla at close range in its forest habitat. 
The real truth is that this great ape is practi- 
cally a harmless, good-tempered beast, neither 
attacking or inflicting injury upon man, natives, 
or any of the animals living in his haunts. 

To preserve and safeguard this interesting 
creature for the future, a new sanctuary and 
reserve of extensive area has recently been set 
aside in the heart of the gorilla country, in the 
Central African Congo, by the Belgian gov- 
ernment. Here in their primitive surround- 
ings, the gorillas can roam undisturbed and 
unmolested by natives or white sportsmen. 
Their scanty numbers have been much re- 
duced of late. One Swedish prince, for in- 
stance, killed over a dozen individuals, old and 
young, for museum purposes. 

The home of this amiable giant, and the 
best gorilla country known, is the Lake Kivu 
district, in the northeastern part of the Bel- 
gian Congo, Central Africa. They are not to 
be found, however, ih great numbers. It is 
estimated only two hundred, or so, wander 
through the dense jungles of this area. Here, 
on the forested slopes of three mountains, 
wild gorillas live in a primeval forest of great 
beauty, termed a veritable fairyland. . Some 
of their favorite foods grow in abundance in 
this region. 

It is believed that the gorilla travels only 
about three to five miles a day, strolling leis- 
urely through the forest in family groups, 
eating as he goes. He is a vegetarian and lives 
on the great varieties of rank-growing food- 
stuffs, and kills no other animal to satisfy his 
hunger. 

Though depicted in the latest Natural His- 
tory publications as walking freely erect, this 
is not the gorilla’s normal and correct posture. 
The great ape progresses on all-fours, his body 
leans forward at an angle of less than 45 de- 
grees, and his hands touch the ground as he 
walks. The hands and feet are clumsy, being 
very short and wide, and are webbed almost to 
the first joints. In fact, it would be impos- 


sible for an animal of such bulk and weight to 
make any headway in an upright position 
while plodding his way up the steep slopes of 
his mountainous feeding-grounds. 

Contrary to popular belief, the gorilla is not 


a tree-living animal. If one climbs a half- 
fallen tree for food or at the approach of 
danger, he must come down the trunk he 
ascends, inasmuch as being heavy and rather 
sluggish, he cannot swing from one tree or 
limb to another. When ready to turn in for 
a night’s rest, he constructs a bed on the floor 
of the forest with the leaves, grasses, and de- 
bris that lay within arm’s reach. Frequently,’ 
at the base of trees from the mossy trunks of 
which trail hanging vegetation, a screened 
sleeping-place will be made for his wife and 
family. 

A full-grown male gorilla, when assuming 
an upright position, stands over six feet and 
weighs 450 pounds. The legs are ridiculously 
short, but the village blacksmith will turn 
green with envy at the contemplation of the 
arms, for they are enormously powerful and 
have a tremendous reach. The female gorilla 
is a pygmy compared with her mate, standing 
no more than four feet high, and is a less pow- 
erful animal in every respect. While following 
their trail in the dense jungles the explorers 
came upon many alert, adult males at very close 
quarters. None, however, showed the slight- 
est inclination to start a fight, or to rise on 
two legs and rush madly at the invader of their 
domain. They generally fly before man, and 
will only turn when wounded, or in defense of 
family and little ones. 


KILLING FOR SPORT 
G. BERNARD SHAW in “Killing for Sport” 


EN may be as the poles asunder in their 
speculative views. In their actual 
nervous and emotional reactions they are 
“members one of another’ to a much greater 
extent than they choose to confess. The 
reason I have no patience with Colonel Roose- 
velt’s tedious string of rhinoceros murders in 
South Africa is not that I am not interested 
in weapons, in marksmanship, and in killing, 
but becaus my interest in life and creation 
is still greater than my interest in death and 
destruction, and I have sufficient fellow- 
feeling with a rhinoceros to think it a frightful 
thing that it should be killed for fun. 


All the people who waste beauty and life in 
this way are characterized by deficiency in 
fellow-feeling; not only have they none of St. 
Francis’s feeling that the birds are of our kin, 
but they would be extremely indignant if a 
loader or a gamekeeper asserted any claim to 
belong to their species. Sport is a sign either 
of limitation or of timid conventionality. 

To kill as the poacher does, to sell or eat the 
victim, is at least to act reasonably. To kill 
from hatred or revenge is at least to behave 
passionately. To kill in gratification of a lust. 
for death is at least to behave villainously. 
Reason, passion, and villainy are all human. 
But to kill, being all the time quite a good sort 
of fellow, merely to pass away the time, when 
there are a dozen harmless ways of doing it 
available, is to behave like an idiot or a silly 
imitative sheep. 

Surely the broad outlook and deepened con- 
sciousness which admits all living things to the 
commonwealth of fellow-feeling, and the appe- 
tite for fruitful activity and generous life 
which come with it, are better than this focl- 
ish doing of unaimable deeds by people who 
are not in the least unaimable. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryorrt, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— —— address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


e2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, ete. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of Band of Merey supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

One hundred and thirteen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in September. Of these, 
76 were in schools of Rhode Island; 20 in 
schools in Virginia; five in Canada; four in 
schools of Maine; three in Syria; two in 
Massachusetts; and one each in Georgia, 
Minnesota and Washington. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 151,655 


“WORLD-HERALD” KINDNESS CLUB 


Leading Omaha Newspaper Has Enrolled 
93,000 Boys and Girls 


E are glad to publish extracts from a 

letter from Frank A. Secord, the 
“Uncle Ross” of the World-Herald of Omaha, 
whose fine work with children might well be 
imitated by other large newspapers. 

Do you know that I have, in the World- 
Herald of Omaha, what is believed to be the 
largest exclusive children’s “be kind to birds 
and animals” club in the world; that I have 
nearly 93,000 members in the Middle West 
principally, but scattered in all states of the 
Union? 

I have. 

Each of my members wears a club badge and 
each holds a certificate of membership, “hav- 
ing promised to be kind to our little furred 
and feathered friends of the Great Outdoors.” 

Recently I gave a picnic here for the club 
members. There were over 12,000 children, 
each wearing their badge, who went through 
the gates. There were children from more 
than forty towns and cities. Some came as far 
as 300 miles to attend the picnic; two came 
from Tennessee. 

Every club member is enthusiastic and zeal- 
ously tries to live up to the pledge. Cases 
have come to my attention where little ones 
have braced up to cruel teamsters and others, 
demanding that they cease their inhuman 
treatment of animals. The children guard the 
nests of birds and never fail to aid a bird or 
animal in distress. In schools the teachers 
have, in many localities, branch clubs and 
have class periods during which the club’s 
ideals are discussed and my stories are read 
and talked about. 

My weekly mail from club members runs 
from 800 to 2,500 letters. I publish as many 
of these as I can, on my Sunday edition page. 


VENTURA COUNTY FAIR, CALIFORNIA 


NDER the direction of Mr. R. Lee Ste. 

Fleure, district marshal of the Santa 
Barbara Humane District, California, 100 
copies of Our Dumb Animals and 1,600 as- 
sorted humane leaflets, with other literature, 
were distributed at the Ventura County Fair 
in September. 
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THE KIND-HEARTED COUNTRYMAN 


A SIMPLE old countryman dwelt with his wife 
At the edge of a beautiful wood, 

And one of the principal joys of his life 
Lay in being as kind as he could. 


His kindness to animal, insect and bird— 
I've mentioned that he was most kind— 

Often bordered decidedly on the absurd, 
As doubtless you'll presently find. 


He thought the poor bees had to work overmuch 
In order to gather their honey, 

So he filled all the flowers with sugar and such, 
Which his wife thought unusually funny. 


It pained him to see squirrels using their teeth 
In cracking the nuts that they found, 

So he placed a new pair of nut-crackers beneath 
Every tree for ten acres around. 


Such kindness continued, as you may have 
guessed, 
Till the limit was reached, you'll agree, 
When, in order to give the birds plenty of rest, 
He put perches up in a tree. 


GerorGcE O. But er in St. Nicholas 


JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB 


HE Junior Audubon Club of Santa Mon- 

ica, recently organized by Mrs. Florence 
Estes, now numbers 36 children. It em- 
braces the work of the humane society as well 
as that of the Audubon Club, and seeks to 
promote humane education. Its pledge is 
that of the Band of Mercy. 

The organizer is allowed to run about 200 
words in the daily press on the subject of 
humane education. She has also the co- 
operation of the Children’s Community 
Theater in that every member of the theater 
has joined the organization. Plays will be 
put on once a month in connection with 
educational films. The Criterion Theater 
will give the use of the house for a special 
educational program once each month, on 
Friday afternoon. The superintendent of 
schools will endorse these programs and urge 
the school children to attend. 

Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 


YOUNG DEFENDERS IN BIBLE 
LANDS 


N American visitor to a Near East Re- 
lief orphanage in Syria asked a little lad 
through an interpreter what he would like 
most in the world. The lad’s mouth began to 
quiver a little as he looked up with his big 
brown eyes and said, “I want to be loved.” 
The child probably remembered how his 
mother used to caress him. Now he is just 
one of the more than 35,000 children without 
fathers and mothers gathered together under 
American care. 

Among the American traditions being im- 
parted to these little folks is a love for all living 
creatures. Little animals also want to be 
Joved, the little children are told, which is 
somewhat of a new idea in that part of the 
world where Orientals are notoriously cruel to 
animals. To foster the love and considera- 
tion of all dumb creatures the first S. P. C. A. 
has been formed among the Near East Relief 
orphans of Lebanon. These little folks are 
becoming ardent “Young Defenders.” Who 
can tell how far will spread the American gos- 
pel of love, brotherhood and goodwill taught 
to these homeless children of Bible lands! 

As a means for focusing attention on the 
needs of Near East Relief war orphans, Golden 
Rule Sunday will be observed on December 6. 
On that day we are asked to eat a simple din- 
ner of bread and stew such as the orphans 
have every day in the year and to make as 
iiberal provision for them as we would like to 
have made for ourselves if conditions were 
reversed. 

President Coolidge, who sponsors Golden 
Rule Sunday, has said: ‘As practical help is 
the best expression of friendship, I feel that 
the aid which we may give out of our pros- 
perity to those impoverished by war may be 
of the utmost value in the promotion of inter- 
national goodwill. The consistent observance 
of Golden Rule Sunday cannot but help to 
bring about the application of the Golden 
Rule itself to the misunderstandings of na- 
tions and individuals.” 

Remember the “Little Defenders” of the 
Near East on December 6! 


THE protection of animals is required not 


only by considerations of humanity, but also 
for the happiness and safety of mankind. 
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“THE DOG MAN” 


HETTY ROGERS 


N 1802 a little boy was born in London who all his life 

loved animals the right way. This little boy, at the age 
of six, was known as “the little dog boy,” and grew up 
to be known as “the dog man” because he loved dogs 
and drew and painted animals instead of harming or killing 
them. 

His name was Edwin Landseer. When he was so tiny he 
could not climb a fence, his father would lift him over into 
a field—his first studio—where there were sheep and leave 
him there for hours, to draw them. Some of these drawings, 
done when Edwin was five years old, are kept today in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, London. 

When he was eleven he won a prize offered by an art society 
for drawing animals. At thirteen one of his pictures, a mule, 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, London. Wherever 
animals might be seen and studied, there Edwin Landseer 
was to be found, sketch-book in hand. 

At fourteen, Edwin, a curly-headed boy with good manners, 
entered the art school of the Royal Academy as a pupil. 
Everybody liked him, and when he was absent the head of 
the school would ask, ““Where is my little dog boy?” 

In his manhood Landseer introduced stags and roes for the 
first time in art. He made a trip to Scotland to hunt, but 
when a stag came into view, instead of firing at it, he thrust 
his gun into his servant’s hands, grabbed pencil and paper and 
started to drawing the beautiful creature. Of course the 
stag made it a very short pose and soon ran away. 

From the beginning to the end of his career Landseer’s spe- 
cial talent lay distinctly in his interpretation of the nature of 
dumb beasts. His keen insight into the character of animals, 
especially of dogs, was well known. With the unerring 
instinct of those creatures they always recognized in Landseer 
a friend and master. His power over them and his wonderful 
way of winning their affection was unfailing. After the death 
of a favorite terrier, ““Brutus,’—a loss from which he never 
fully recovered—he did not give his affection to any one dog, 
but usually had half a dozen who accompanied him in his 
walks and were his companions. 

Where other artists made the dog a treacherous, snarling 
cur, a robber and a thief, Landseer made him the companion 
of man, the generous friend and true comrade. 

In “*The Connoisseurs,” which is reproduced here, Landseer 
painted his own portrait, at the age of sixty-five, with two of 
his dogs. In this humorous conception, the dogs appear as 
critics, looking over the shoulder of the artist to the sketch 
upon which he is working. 

He painted with all the love of a child of Nature. He 
portrayed happy dogs and sad dogs, proud dogs and saucy 
dogs, dogs full of mischief and dogs faithful unto death. He 
painted Sir Walter Scott’s dogs and Queen Victoria’s dogs. 
From the time he was sixteen until he was seventy years of 
age he painted dogs, and people, even royalty itself, came to 
tt his dogs and their painter. He was known to everyone 

“the dog man.’ 

gi 1850 the Queen “knighted” him—gave him a title, and 
after that he was known as Sir Edwin Landseer. 

This lover of animals had a very real message to give to the 
world, a message of kindliness and compassion, of sympathy 
and trust. Where other men had chosen religious subjects 
or poetry, he chose his dumb friends as a medium of expression. 


THE CONNOISSEURS 


“To the dog, as being the first friend of man, he went for help 


in his task. 

He died in 1873 and was buried with full honors in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. His grave is marked by a sculp- 
tured slab above it bearing a medallion portrait of the painter, 
beneath which is modeled in high relief a copy of his most 
pathetic and one of his greatest works, “The Old Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner’’—a dog mourning over the coffin of his master. 

What could be more fitting than a mourning dog above 
Edwin Landseer’s grave? All dogs might well mourn the 
death of such a friend. 


THE KINDNESS PLAN 
REV. CHAS. N. SINNETT 
LIKE to visit Uncle Ben, 


He’s our shoemaker man, 
He says that animals are kind 
If we use the kindness plan. 
An alligator is his pet, 
With dainties he is fed, 
And then he lays him ’cross his knees, 
And sometimes pats his head. 
And when my camera ! take, 
Ben tells him I’m all right, 
And the ’gator seems to wink at me,— 
He never tries to bite. 
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RODEO CRUELTY AND TRAPPING 


Chief Topics Considered at Afinual 
Humane Meeting in Toledo 


upon philanthropic, frater- 

nal and civic organizations to refuse 
to use the rodeo as a means of raising 
money by the exploitation of animals 
in brutal and degrading exhibitions, the 
committee appointed by the American 
Humane Association a year ago presented 
a report, at the meeting in Toledo, Octo- 
ber 5, 6 and 7, in which the rodeo is 
denounced as having an unwholesome in- 
fluence on the character of the young and 
tending to create a disregard of the rights 
of animals. 

During a discussion, following this re- 
port, the convention was aroused to a high 
pitch of opposition to the rodeo in any 
form by a spirited address by Mrs. Jen- 
nie R. Nichols, field worker of the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society, who told 
her experiences in Washington as reported 
on another page of this issue. 

Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, who was 
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elected to the board of directors of the 
Association, sent a paper telling of her work in 
appealing to women to cleanse the fur in- 
dustry of the horrible cruelties to animals 
involved in the use of the steel trap. She said: 

“Ninety-eight per cent of trapping is done 
for women. If women wish to obliterate this 
crime from the face of the earth they can do it 
and do it quickly. . . . When women know 
what they are supporting in the trapping in- 
dustry they will band together in sufficiently 
large numbers and refuse to purchase any 
more furs until the present methods of trap- 
ping are made a felony, and skins are procured 
from the fur farms.” 

Much interest was shown in the able and 
convincing report of Mr. Edward G. Lowry, 
special investigator for the committee ap- 
pointed by the Christian Science Monitor to 
study the use of animals in motion-picture 
production, who explained that while many 
exaggerated reports had been circulated, there 
were some instances in which cruel practices 
had been used. His assurance that the na- 
tional moving-picture organizations were 
ready to remedy these conditions resulted in 
the adoption of a resolution commending the 
industry for this attitude. 

One resolution expresses dissatisfaction with 
the administration of the Carpentier fund for 
humane education at Columbia University, 
and asks that the fund be used as its donor 
intended. Comment on this will be found in 
our next issue. 

Another resolution urges upon owners of 
work-horses the humanity and utility of dis- 
carding blinders, and calls upon all humane 
societies to pursue a more aggressive cam- 
paign against their use. A protest will be 
sent to the Postmaster-General .against the 
present ruling that live alligators may be 
shipped in the mails. 

Transportation of live stock and of poultry 
was thoroughly discussed, following papers 
by Walter J. Dethloff, superintendent, Wis- 
consin Humane Society, Milwaukee, and 
John S. Ritenour, secretary, Western Penn- 
sylvania Humane Society, Pittsburgh. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to humane 
education. A paper on the “Value of Junior 


Humane Societies” with an account of the 
very successful work in the public schools of 
Muncie, Indiana, by Mrs. Zula M. Valentine, 
secretary, Delaware County Humane Society, 


attracted much favorable comment. Mrs. 
H. Clay Preston of the American S. P. C. A. 
presented “The New Conception of Humane 
Education,” based upon her wide experience 
in the schools of New York City. Mrs. George 
Shaw Green of the Montgomery County Hu- 
mane Society described “Pet Animal Parades 
and How to Conduct Them,” accompanying 
her paper with interesting moving pictures 
of the recent parade in Dayton, Ohio. 

The evening session on Monday was notable 
for two remarkable addresses: “The Humani- 
tarian Movement Coming and Going,” by 
Rev. Stephen K. Mahon of Epworth M. E. 
Church, Toledo, and “Trails Ends,” by Fred 
W. Luening of the Milwaukee Journal, a 
sportsman who shoots only with the camera 
and who has an intimate knowledge of the 
wild life of the forests of northern Wisconsin. 

President William K. Horton’s annual re- 
port of the activities of the Association was a 
masterpiece in its comprehensive survey of 
humane conditions throughout the country. 
The warm address of welcome by Mayo: 
Brough of Toledo, the constant attention ot 
Chief Agent Charles M. Ware of the Toledo 
Humane Society and of Miss Amy Brown of 
the reception committee, who arranged for a 
complimentary dinner and a sight-seeing trip 
for all the delegates, made the large number of 
visitors to the convention feel that they were 
royally entertained while in Toledo. 

President Horton and practically all the 
other officers of the Association were re-elected 
for another year. The 1926 meeting will be 
held in Portland, Oregon. 


CATBIRDS AS SINGERS 


HEY are very persistent songsters, and 
have a large repertoire of notes, besides 
being able to imitate many other birds. They 
delight in spending an hour or more at a time, 
perched in a bush or tree-top, singing. 
CuEsTER REED 


. 


CARE of animals develops responsibility for 
the helpless. : 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 


United States. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to WALTER 
M. KENDALL, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Ideal Film for Humane Entertainments, Schools, 
Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Hume: Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000. 
Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Write for Terms. 
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